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VALUES AND VALUE JUDGMENTS 





HE term ‘‘value judgment”’ is assigned by different writers to 
a number of quite different objects. Some of the issues over 
this term are the result of ambiguity, and can be cleared up by 
precision of definition. But there remain some issues of a material ¥ 
character, with far-reaching consequences. | 
The following are four important different objects within the 
value field to which the term ‘‘value judgment’’ is by one man or 
another applied : 


(1) An instance of valuing. 

(2) A bodily or vocal expression caused by an act of valuing. 

(3) A statement about values. 

(4) A mediating judgment on the basis of which an act of valu- 
ing occurs. | 

(5) An evaluative judgment, stating that something has or has 


not value of some kind, or stating the amount of some kind 
of value. 





Let me give instances of each of these. An instance of (1) 
would be some person’s, M’s, actual enjoyment of a painting by 
Matisse. An instance of (2) would be an emotional expression 
aroused by the picture, such as ‘‘How swell!’’ or ‘‘Ah!’’ An ex- 
ample of (3) would be a statement by M or some other person, N, that 
M enjoyed the painting by Matisse. An instance of (4) would be a 
judgment by M that a painting which looked like a Matisse was not 
an original,—a judgment on the basis of which M’s enjoyment of 
the painting would be reduced. An instance of (5) would be a 
judgment that even if the painting is an original Matisse it is not 
a good work of art, or not a good example of his style. 

In this paper I shall not be concerned with (3), (4), or (5) ex- 
cept in so far as they get confused with (1) or (2). I wish to main- 
tain that the term ‘‘value judgment’’ applied to (1) or (2) is a 
misnomer, which is producing a great deal of confusion and falsifi- 
cation in the contemporary value field. 

It should be noticed that (3), (4), and (5) are all judgments of 
fact, which are true or false or probable. If, as in (3), M or N 
states that M enjoyed a painting by Matisse, that statement is true 
or false and is open to the same sort of verification that any histori- 
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cal statement is open to. If, as in (4), M judges that the Matisse is 
not an original, that judgment is also true or false and open to veri- 
fication. The fact that it has a causal effect upon the valuing with 
which M endows the painting is irrelevant to the truth properties 
of the judgment. Finally, if, asin (5), anyone states that the 
painting does or does not meet with the criteria of a work of art or 
the concept of a style, this statement also is true or false and veri- 
fiable by comparison with the criteria in question. All three of 
these are judgments, if judgment is defined as an explicit or im- 
plicit statement having the property of being true, false, or 
probable. 

But (1), an instance of valuing, or (2) a bodily expression due 
to valuing, is a very different sort of thing—unless one holds a the- 
ory of value which states that valuing implies a judgment with truth 
properties. But those who call an instance or an expression of 
value a ‘‘value judgment’’ do not usually hold such a theory of 
value. For them a value is a feeling of some sort conceived as at- 
tached to, or projected upon, an object or experience. The valuing 
is the feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in the experience or 
object. Or if valuing is not conceived as literally this, it is con- 
ceived as something similar, at least in this respect that truth prop- 
erties do not apply to it. 

From this imputed characteristic of the ‘‘value judgment”’ so 
conceived, it is possible to contrast it with a judgment of fact which 
has truth properties. This contrast of the value judgment with the 
judgment of fact, though open to grave ambiguity, might be in- 
nocuous if it did not lead to the espousal of another conception often 
heavily veiled—namely, the view that since value judgments are not 
judgments of fact, values are not facts. If I assert that an apple 
is red or round, that is a fact about the apple. But if I assert that 
an apple is pleasant, that is not a fact about the apple. For feel- 
ings are ‘‘subjective’’ and so can not give anything ‘‘objective.’’ 

From this point the view is expanded to the notion that an ethi- 
cal or esthetic theory is not a cognitive hypothesis open to verifica- 
tion as true or false or probable, but is simply a codification of 
preferences on the part of the author or of the cultural group he 
represents. Consequently, an ethical work like Spinoza’s is not 
something of cognitive significance. It is simply a systematization 
of his attitudes, like a work of art, an expression of great emotive 
significance, but not open to scientific verification. 

From this latter viewpoint it follows that argument over ethical 
or esthetic matters is not an argument in the cognitive sense of the 
word except in a very qualified way. The best that you can expect 
to do in ease of ethical or esthetic disagreement is to hope to per- 
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suade. An ethical argument is not primarily the adducing of evi- 
dence to demonstrate the probability of one hypothesis as against 
the improbability of another. It is rather a marshaling of induce- 
ments on the part of the two contestants to alter the attitude of 
one to conform to that of the other. 

A conscientious proponent of this ‘‘ value judgment’’ theory will 
not, to be sure, descend to the recommendation of methods of propa- 
ganda in the interest of persuasion to alter attitudes, though it is 
hard to see why not. The methods of persuasion he recommends 
are purely cognitive—to try to show on the evidence available that 
the attitude one’s opponent holds on some matter leads to conse- 
quences he perhaps had not foreseen, or is inconsistent with some 
other attitude to which he would give dominance if the conflict 
were made clear to him. 

Lastly, it follows from this latter viewpoint that criteria of evalu- 
ation, as in fact any act of evaluation, are basically emotive in char- 
acter. To declare that any principle is an ethical or esthetic cri- 
terion of value is merely to give vent to an expression of personal 
or cultural preference and is not a statement open to cognitive 
demonstration. 

It may not be denied by the exponents of the non-cognitive value 
judgment that factual statements may be made about all these 
things. For instance, anthropology studies among other things cul- 
tural attitudes and evaluative criteria. Statements about these at- 
titudes and these criteria are statements of fact and open to verifi- 
cation from the evidences of these cultural beliefs. Anthropology 
is, accordingly, a science. But it is maintained that ethics is not. 
The distinction appears to be placed upon the normative element 
entering into books on ethics. A description of beliefs about right 
and wrong held by people, and theories about the sources of these 
beliefs, is a cognitive achievement. But a systematization of such 
beliefs, or a theory about their justification, appears to be an emo- 
tive expression and noncognitive. 


Let me gather together these tenets of the noncognitive value 
judgment theory : 


A. That value judgment is a noncognitive something, generally 
regarded as a feeling, or an emotive expression, and likely 
to be conceived as attached to some object or event which is 
said to be emotively qualified by that feeling. 

B. That a value judgment is not a judgment of fact, and so 
neither true nor false. 

C. That somehow a value judgment is not itself a fact—at least 
not in the respect in which it is a judgment. 
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D. That systematic treatments of values such as ethical or es- 
thetic works are not cognitive hypotheses but only organized 
emotional expressions. 

E. That normative statements are value judgments, neither true 
nor false. They are generally regarded as mere acts of pref- 
erence, however nobly disguised. 


Let me take up these points successively. 

As regards (A) I would acknowledge the matters denoted, 
namely, a feeling of liking (for instance) and a vocal outburst 
(‘Oh boy!’’) resulting from the feeling. I would question the 
propriety of referring to either of these as a judgment. The in- 
stance of the feeling of liking (granted that liking may be defined 
as value) I would agree to refer to as an instance of value (a fact 
neither true nor false), but not as a judgment in any sense of the 
word conforming to usage. For ‘‘judgment’’ ordinarily connotes 
a truth reference between a symbol and a fact symbolized. 

The vocal outburst I would agree was an expression of feeling. 
I should be willing to discriminate it as distinct from the feeling, 
and having a reference to the feeling in virtue of being caused by it. 
But I should again regard the term ‘‘judgment”’ as applied to it a 
misnomer. For the reference here is not a cognitive truth refer- 
ence, but merely a causal one like the relation of a sneeze to a draft. 
To call an expression like ‘‘Oh boy!’’ following on a pleasant feel- 
ing a value judgment is as appropriate as calling a sneeze a draft 
judgment. 

As for B, that a value judgment is not a judgment of fact would 
follow by nominal definition, if the nominal definition is accepted. 
But why accept such a confusing misnomer? Even if one does 
accept it, that acceptance does not eliminate the need of a term to 
denote a genuine cognitive judgment referring to feelings and emo- 
tional outbursts caused by feelings. If we call these ‘‘ judgments 
about values,’’ then by this peculiar terminology ‘‘ judgments about 
values’’ are about ‘‘ value judgments,’’ which latter are neither true 
nor false, though the former are. Why not call the latter just 
‘‘values’’ and reserve the term ‘‘judgments’’ for the former and so 
avoid the impending terminological jungle? 

That is to say, calling ‘‘ value judgments’’ noncognitive does not 
eliminate cognitive elements about values, which are cognitive. 
And judgments about values are judgments of fact. The state- 
ments that ‘‘T like olives,’’ that ‘‘My liking of olives is an acquired 
taste,’’ that ‘‘If you don’t like olives, you are missing pleasures I 
get,’’? and that ‘‘Your pleasures at the banquet tomorrow will be 
increased if you acquire a taste for olives,’’ are all judgments of 
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fact about values open to verification. By giving the term ‘‘value 
judgment’’ a quixotic nominal definition that excludes the term 
from denoting cognitive operations, the exponents of the view in 
question have not excluded the cognitive operations themselves from 
taking place. 

Now as regards (C), our observations on (A) and (B) make it 
clear that values definitively are facts. The device of distinguish- 
ing ‘‘value judgments’’ (quixotically defined) from ‘‘ judgments of 
fact’’ (normally defined) does not eliminate judgments about value 
facts (normally defined). Values still remain facts. A feeling is a 
fact about which verifiable statements can be made. If feeling is 
equated with value, then values are facts. Of course, you may say 
that it is a matter of feeling whether you equate feeling with value, 
and that at least this act of equating was not a cognitive act. But 
now you would be raising another question as to the legitimacy of 
equating value with feeling. I note, however, that the peculiar 
issues over the ‘‘value judgments’’ only arise where value judg- 
ments have an emotive connotation and where value is equated 
explicitly or implicitly with feeling. What I say is that even ac- 
cepting that definition of value, the doctrines of the exponents of the 
‘‘value judgment’’ view can not be considered tenable. The whole 
view melts away if value is equated with something other than feel- 
ing. And if value is not equated with anything, then there is 
nothing to consider at all. 

So, I repeat, if value is equated with feeling, then values are 
facts whatever one’s definition of a ‘‘value judgment.’’ Granted 
any queer definition of ‘‘value judgment,’’ still verifiable judg- 
ments about values can be made. 

Or is resort taken to the idea that feelings are private, and sub- 
jective, and so unverifiable? First, granted that only one observer 
can immediately verify a feeling, that would not affect the factual- 
ity of the feeling. All perceptual data are probably in the same 
predicament, and odors, sounds, colors, and shapes are none the less 
facts that immediate verifications of them are limited to one ob- 
server. Indeed, a fact can be verified indirectly which is incapable 
of immediate verification by any observer. Privacy and subjec- 
tivity are irrelevant to the present issue. 

We are thus brought to (D), the claim that ethics and esthetics 
and other value theories are not cognitive hypotheses open to veri- 
fication. In view of our previous comments on the ‘‘value judg- 
ment’’ theory, this denial is absurd and false. Not that ethical 
writings do not often show evidences of bias along with their cog- 
nitive assertions, but so do all acts of cognition. This fact has long 
been recognized in cognitive procedure and measures are developed 
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to overcome the errors due to bias. Cognition is a human activity, 
and consequently an emotionally motivated activity. But the 
emotional effects can be controlled so that the activity yields pre- 
dominantly cognitive results. Feelings treated as values are as 
open to cognitive description as other kinds of facts. Ethical 
theories based on motor-affective definitions of value are just as 
much cognitive hypotheses as physiological theories about the action 
of the nervous system. 

Finally, as regards (Z) normative statements and the idea that 
these are also simply ‘‘ value judgments’’ in the Quixotic sense, and 
neither true nor false. If norms are established, and normative 
judgments are defined as judgments about the degree of conformity 
between objects or acts and norms applied to them, then clearly 
normative judgments are cognitive judgments open to verification. 

The usual idea of the ‘‘ value judgment’’ exponents, however, is 
that a normative judgment is nothing but an act of preference for 
some attitude or mode of action. If so, this amounts to an assertion 
that so-called normative judgments, in which acts are compared to 
norms, are based solely on personal preference. This, it should be 
noticed, is a cognitive theory about certain judgments of compari- 
son. The judgments of comparison (such as that so-and-so is a 
perjurer) are obviously cognitive judgments open to verification. 
The view that the standard of truth-telling is grounded solely on 
somebody’s personal preference is a cognitive theory open to veri- 
fication. There is evidence enough, I believe, that this theory is 
false even on the view that feeling is equated with value. The 
‘judgment that truth-telling tends to produce a social environment 
that gives more satisfaction than lying does (if true) would be true 
whether anybody preferred it or not. That is, if one equates value 
with preference he must take the consequences of his decision, and 
of the laws of human preferences in the context of human environ- 
ment. Standards of preferential acts will develop in the study of 
preferential behavior, and these standards are open to verification 
whether anyone happens to prefer other standards at the moment 
or not. If you prefer not to try to like olives, it still remains true 
and verifiable that you have a capacity to like olives which would 
make future banquets preferable to what they will be as a result 
of your present shortsighted preference not to try to like olives. 
So I say that even on the preference theory of morality, moral 
standards would be based on something more than noncognitive 
personal acts of preference. They would be based on laws of 
human behavior in respect to preferences, and these laws can be 
known only by cognition, Goommn verifiable judgments of fact. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
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VERIFICATION IN THE READING OF POETRY ? 
I 






66 HE nearest approach to pure givenness is doubtless the es- 

thetic experience.’’? This sentence of C. I. Lewis epito- 
mizes an insistent movement in philosophy to characterize the 
esthetic experience as pure, uninterpreted, self-contained, intrinsic, 
and culminative.* There is an important element of truth in, and 
a recurring need for, such a reminder that an experienced poem is 
other than a mere leading string to something else, is other than a 
mere formula or recipe. Is not the quality of unity which estheti- 
cians always and rightly hold to be a chief characteristic of esthetic 
experience an attestation to its self-contained nature? The esthetic 
object seems always to invite us to stop and look; it seems to resist 
being swallowed up in the eventual stream. However, such a char- 
acterization itself stands in need of a corrective modification if it is 
not to seduce us into an easy but inadequate distinction. 

The first point is simple but often disregarded. Dewey speaks 
of the strange prejudice which has it that whereas scientists think, 
poets feel—that is, that scientists don’t feel and poets don’t think.‘ 
It is further contended that the reader of poetry properly engages 
in the very minimum of intellectual, and the very maximum of 
emotional, activity. But much of the finest poetry of all ages is of a 
sort that requires the most exacting and arduous sort of intellectual 
interpretation if it is to yield the full intensity of its effect. Lucre- 
tius, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Donne, Goethe, Blake, and Baude- 
laire, no less than Rilke, Yeats, and Eliot are poets whose works 
amply testify to creative endeavor characterized by subtle and 
profound intelligence. No one, not wholly ignorant of such poets 
as these, will contend that their poems can be satisfactorily read 
with a passive mind.’ Poets certainly think and require their read- 
ers to think. It may be that the mistake has come about through 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
December, 1947. 

2 Lewis, Clarence I., Mind and the World Order. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1929, p. 402. 

3 Speaking approvingly of certain modern poets, Max Eastman writes, 
‘‘They are trying to surrender themselves, more utterly than this has been done 
before, to the mere uninterpreted qualities of experience.’’ The Literary Mind. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935, p. 85. 

4 Dewey, John, Art as Experience. New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 
1934, p. 73. 

5 This is not to deny that there is an important ‘‘passive’’ element in- 
volved—that is, there is a degree of ‘‘surrender’’ to the poet’s will. 
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regarding the contemplated sunset or seascape as the essential type 
of the esthetic experience, but it is even questionable whether any 
adequate analysis of the esthetic experience of nature would reveal 
it as a mere reception of qualia. 

It may be, too, that this false account of the nature of the es- 
thetic experience is a hold-over from the time when all perception 
was regarded as passive, as distinct from conception which was the 
activity of the mind working upon its previously received materials. 
It is needless now to make a great point of the necessity of interested 
direction to the perceptual processes, except in so far as mention 
of the matter underlines the importance of the selecting and order- 
ing functions of the poetic creator. It is precisely these functions 
that tend to be overlooked by critics like Pollock who concentrate 
their attention on the techniques by which the poet manages to 
arrange symbols which will evoke an experience like, and approach- 
ing in completeness to, that of the poet which motivated the ex- 
pression. The poet, of course, gains our admiration not merely for 
how much he can communicate, but equally for the form gained for 
the experience by the most judicious selection and order. 

Furthermore, the word ‘‘communication’’ may mislead as to the 
function of the reader. Again, it may connote the receptiveness of 
the consumer. But, as a matter of fact, it is as so many estheticians 
down through the centuries have noted: the consumer is required to 
re-create and not merely recreate. In poetry, with its use of many- 
layered plurisigns, its allusiveness, its fondness for subtle implica- 
tion and suggestion, its employment of uncompleted expression, the 
reader is called upon for intellectual activity of such a nature that 
it is perhaps no wonder that many readers balk. 

In short, however it may be with contemplation of nature and 
even with the plastic and tonal arts, the poetic experience can not 
truly be described as one of drinking in simple qualities, but must 
rather be explained as one requiring unusual alertness and activity 


of the mind if the poem is to become intelligible, meaningful, and 
significant. 


II 


The approaching of any poem with too rigid requirements as to 
what it must be or do (e.g., that it ‘‘give us a message,’’ that it 
‘‘make us aware of the class struggle,’’ that it ‘‘refrain from saying 
anything’’) is almost certain to end in an unjust and misleading 
criticism and a narrowed, incomplete experience. Someone has re- 
marked that the judging of poetry has some striking similarities to 
the judging of persons; the point is suggestive. Although there 
are, perhaps, certain abstract criteria for judging human worth, 
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any judgment that neglects the uniqueness of each individual or 
disregards what he pretends to be as well as what he is, is almost 
sure to be blindly narrow. And in poetry, failure to be alert to 
detect intent in the poem is a prelude to stunted experience and an 
unjustly founded judgment. 

When we say ‘‘intent’’ here we are not thinking principally of 
the author and his reasons for writing the poem but rather of the 
directions which we find included in a poem for the interpretation 
of its meanings. Perhaps the poet will give the reader the distinct 
impression that his words are being employed satirically. In such 
a case, the element of exaggeration will be expected and recognized, 
and proper discount made from the heaviness or flatness of any 
possible assertions; yet it still may be that they will retain some 
serious import. In the case of any metaphor, there is the problem 
about how far to press the asserted comparison. If it is pressed too 
far, that is, to the point where the comparison breaks down and 
becomes ridiculous (unless this itself is the intent), there has been 
a failure on the part of the poet or on the part of the reader. If on 
the part of the poet, he may be blamed for not having given the 
necessary clues for the interpretation of the metaphor, or, even more 
seriously, for not having himself clearly understood the extent to 
which he wished his comparison to apply. Take, for instance, the 
much debated conclusion to Keats’ ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’’: 


** Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


Here there are a multitude of questions to be raised. Is this a 
tacked-on, didactic ending? How does the urn say this to man? 
Is this a flat assertion of the identity of truth and beauty, etc.? 
And the answers to such questions, if they are to be plausible, must 
spring from a close examination of whatever clues the poem contains 
as to how this is to be taken. For instance, the quotation marks, 
what has been said previously in the poem about the superior per- 
manence of the figures on the urn, the manner of address to the urn, 
and many other matters internal to the poem are of crucial impor- 
tance to the proper interpretation of the two lines. 
As Daiches has said: 


... In poetry, the aspects of language employed, being as a rule various, are 
employed in a more complex and paradoxical way—one set of qualities providing 
instructions for interpreting the meaning that emerges from another set, not 
simply emphasizing, but modifying, specifying, enriching, reminiscing, decipher- 
ing, elaborating, restraining, urging on—doing any or all of these things (even 
distorting and contradicting) in the service of the final totality of meaning.¢ 


® Daiches, David. ‘‘Poetry,’’? The Enjoyment of the Arts, edited by Max 
Schoen. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1944, pp. 162-163. 
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Now with it clearly in mind that in the reading of poetry un- 
usually close attention must be paid to the mutual interaction of 
words, phrases, metaphors, images, and so on, in order that one 
rightly gauge the intent of the poem, and not forgetting either the 
light, dramatic assertiveness of poetry, we would call attention to 
a process that occurs with some frequency in close reading, a process 
that we call ‘‘incipient verification.”’ 

Although a knowledge-claim must always be assessed in terms 
of the evidence which constitutes its verification, the verification is 
always a matter of degree; there being no clearly assignable amount 
of verification requisite for constituting full-blown knowledge, some 
decisions as to what to call knowledge will be arbitrary. Further- 
more, a great many knowledge-claims are verified only by reference 
to memory of past experiences or to present, ordinary observation. 

In the reading of poetry we are, with some regularity, called 
upon to carry on a certain amount of testing of the assertions there 
made. Now upon occasions we may be interested in nothing more 
than ‘‘consistency’’ within the poem. The existence and popularity 
of phantasy is a sufficient indication of a general willingness to give 
an author almost unlimited leeway in the choice of his ‘‘assump- 
tions,’’ his starting places; but then a critical reader will resent 
what he regards as serious changes or departures from these 
‘‘givens.’’ Joseph Wood Krutch has likened the development of 
a work of fiction to a geometrical system : 


To institute a comparison between, let us say, a play of Racine and the geometry 
of Euclid is to observe that both are consistent elaborations of a set of premises; 

and the analogy becomes even more striking if Euclid be considered from the 

point of view of a mathematical philosopher (for whom his geometry is only 

one of many possible geometries) just as a play of Racine is, from the point 

of view of the esthetician, only one of many possible forms which a chain of 

tragic reasoning may assume. 


Both are if-then systems, he goes on to say, and what we principally 
insist upon is that the consequence follow from the antecedent. But 
under different circumstances we will be interested not only in con- 
sistency but in the plausibility of the assertions. If the tone of 
the work is one of phantasy, we will tend to allow all manner of 
unlikely occurrences, even oysters strolling on the beach; but if the 
tone is more realistic, we will require more conformity to normal 
expectations; we will, perhaps, require that the events described be 
possible, even in real life. This is typically the case, for instance, 
in narrative poems, say those of Browning or Robinson Jeffers. 


7 Experience and Art. New York: Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, Inc., 
1932, p. 137. Cf. Parker, Principles of Aesthetics, p. 60. 
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But there are still other occasions in poetry when the assertions 
seem to have still more weight, when we seem to be told something 
that aspires to more than just plausibility. And when this happens, 
we indulge in a testing process, consulting our own relevant experi- 
ences to determine whether, in Hospers’ phrase,® the poetry is 
‘‘true-to’’ these experiences. What is thus tested may be an image- 
assertion, or it may be a value-judgment of some kind, or it may be 
psychological, philosophical, religious—but, indeed, what is ex- 
cluded? Take, for instance, the opening lines in Robert Penn 
Warren’s poem, ‘‘ Revelation.’’ 


Because he had spoken harshly to his mother, 
The day became astonishingly bright.® 


One encounters a disturbing paradox in the words. Offhand, one 
would not suppose that the day became bright because of having 
spoken harshly to one’s mother. We are set into an eager, inquiring 
role. What does it mean? But more: does the poet succeed in 
justifying his paradox? And this requires our consulting our own 
experience of little boys, of mothers, etc. Thus we test out, in our 
imagination, the poet’s claim. 

It seems impossible to avoid making this verification sound like 
an unusually deliberate and even pedantic exercise, and, to be sure, 
the process sometimes is involved, but it is more usual that this 
grasping-testing-admitting (or rejecting) is momentary in duration. 

Now a serious question arises at this point as to whether this 
characteristic (partially verifiable truth-to) belongs by essential 
definition to poetry. If one says that it does, one then faces the 
difficulty of wringing from that poetry which is relatively ‘‘pure’’ 
some such statements or disallowing such the claim to the title 
‘“‘poetry.’? Hither would be an instance of high-handed arbitrari- 
ness. The existence of such verse as many Shakespeare songs and 
a thousand other simple lyrics forbids our making this kind of veri- 
ficatory reading cover the whole of poetry. But now to say that 
some but not all poetry has these elements is to encounter other 
serious questions. The chief of these is this: can there be any 
esthetic significance in that which is admittedly characteristic of 
only some verse? (Again, it might be asked if these elements be 
characteristic of all good verse.) 

An argument can be made against the esthetic relevance of these 
partially verified assertions. Suppose it to be said that there may, 

8 Hospers, John, Meaning and Truth in the Arts. Chapel Hill: University 


of North Carolina Press, 1946, Chapters VI and VII. 


9 Eleven Poems on the Same Theme. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Direc- 
tions, 1942. 
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after all, be several types of value in poetry. Just as a book of 
verse may be valued for its typography or its binding or even its 
serviceability as a paper weight, so it may have moral or intellectual 
worth without these being esthetic considerations. It is conceivable 
that a poem should be written which would actually strongly influ- 
ence people of all countries to seek permanent peace. This would 
be a fine thing and the poem would deserve the very highest praise, 
but not necessarily for its esthetic worth. Some puristic critic 
might still be perfectly justified in castigating the poem for its 
incoherence, its loose, undisciplined structure, its dependence on a 
hackneyed imagery, and so on. Similarly, a poem might happen 
to contain a very significant intellectual statement that was a gen- 
erally-admitted contribution to knowledge, and still be a poor poem 
esthetically. For instance, let us now suppose (and we have here 
only to remember some of the early Greek scientists) that a psy- 
chologist made the startling discovery that schizophrenia could be 
permanently cured by a new hypnotic technique, and, for some 
reason, chose to announce his findings and state his evidence in 
poetic form. Would it not be true that we might at once commend 
the writer for his psychology and condemn him for his poetry? 
The point is that we must be careful to distinguish among the 
‘‘goods’’ that any given poem might contain. It might be good in 
one way and bad in another, or it might be good in several ways, 
but this is not at all to say that these kinds of goods do not remain 
distinct. So, when one reads a poem and comes across a statement 
that seems meant to be taken seriously, one at that moment stops 
being a reader of poetry and becomes a reader of psychology, polit- 
ical science, philosophy, or the like. If the statement receives con- 
firmation that is a good, but not an esthetic good; and—to cheer 
the poet—if it is false, that is an evil but not an esthetic one. 

It is to be hoped that the real degree of plausibility in this 
opposition theory has emerged in this exposition. The view does 
solve some difficulties, but we hope to show that, though perhaps 
tenable, it is an inferior interpretation. 

Let it be admitted at once that the poet always runs the dome, 
in making a statement that invites verification, of destroying the 
esthetic unity of his work. We justly complain on esthetic grounds 
of the poem which has a moral or a message that obtrudes. This 
obtrusion results in disunifying the work; it seems added on, there- 
fore unintegrated. It leads us directly away from the poem, and in 
so doing makes the experience primarily a transitional one to actions 
of non-esthetic kinds. However, this objection is not to be brought 
against all esthetic content. Many of the most prized poems in the 
language have a significant meaningful content that perfectly fits 
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in with the whole work. When this happens, and when the sort of 
verification described above is called for, there may well result an 
increase in the immediate, culminative satisfaction that is too like 
satisfactions derived from other aspects of the poem to be called 
non-esthetic. Obviously, the poet does not write for readers with 
empty heads and blank histories. The situation, emotions, char- 
acters, events, and object will generally bear some resemblance to 
what is already known to the reader. This experience of the world 
that we bring with us to the poem is not only necessary to the under- 
standing of what the poet is saying, but is usable in validating his 
assertions. The immediate satisfaction that derives from contem- 
plating what seems to us a sound and significant insight, in the full 
context of the whole work, can not, we maintain, be denied its place 
in the esthetic experience. With this in mind, it seems wholly 
artificial to narrow the esthetic experience so greatly that we have 
to split the reader into an esthetic man, an economic man, a philo- 
sophic man, and so on, and to say that he is always alternating 
among these roles. 

But it may now be asked: if it is asserted that positive verifica- 
tion yields esthetic satisfaction, what is the situation when the test- 
ing procedure that is carried on produces negative results? What 
if one feels that he must reject the insight-claim of the poet? Does 
this in any sense mitigate against the esthetic quality of the work? 

One’s immediate inclination, perhaps, is to deny that this has 
any esthetic relevance; one thinks of poems which ‘‘contain state- 
ments’’ that one rejects, and yet are prized and loved works. It is 
necessary to reiterate, however, our insistence on taking into full 
account the expressions of intent in the poem. So doing will ac- 
count for most of these cases. Take, for instance, the famous his- 
torical error of Keats in ‘‘On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,’’ in which ‘‘stout Cortez’’ is represented as the discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean. True, few persons feel disturbed by this, or like 
the poem less for the inaccuracy ; but is not the reason that it is no 
part of the intent in the poem to tell the reader about a historical 
incident, but rather to compare the feeling of first reading this 
translation of Homer with that of a great discoverer in coming 
upon an ocean? 

Still, it does seem possible that there should be rejections of that 
which the poet does assert, and assert with an intention of being 
taken seriously. What of these? 

We would suggest two possible effects of such a rejection. The 
first is a negative one: in failing to find that one’s experience enables 
him to affirm the poetic assertion, in the provisional way we have 
described, one is cut off from the full effect of the satisfaction that 
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would derive from a more favorable verdict. In other words, the 
poet has, in such a case, lost out just that much; he has, if we may 
think of him as concerned with the satisfactions of his reader, failed 
to score in that respect. He may succeed in other ways, but in this, 
at least, there has been a failure, a negating of one possible source 
of satisfaction. 

But there may be a more damaging effect yet. We spoke earlier 
of the demands set up in some works for dramatic consistency, in 
others for plausibility. The work which disappoints our expecta- 
tions for the one or the other displeases us in that respect. There is 
dissatisfaction, and a consequent lessening of the esthetic pleasure. 
We are in fact more likely to be aware of inconsistency and im- 
plausibility, in those cases where such judgments are relevant, than 
of consistency and plausibility, which we tend to take for granted. 
We are frequently aware of the infraction, that is, and seldom aware 
of the observance. 

In the instance of a still heavier kind of assertiveness, however, 
where we are invited to look for more than consistency or plausi- 
bility, we are probably more alive to effects of successful verification 
than to those of rejection. 

Still, if there are cases in which the insight-claim is ‘‘true-to,”’ 
there are instances also in which the insight-claim is ‘‘false-to.’’ 
And it is possible for such rejection to be a real source of dissatisfac- 
tion, a discontent with the poetic assertion, an annoyance at what 
does not jibe with the experience which we consult. And when this 
happens, the experience with the poetry will suffer, and suffer es- 
thetically. When the reading is careful and close and contempla- 
tive, when the assertiveness is not such as to lead us away from the 
poem, when the verification is incipient, then this rejection that may 
result, and the dissatisfaction attendant upon it, can not, without 
artificiality, be called an extra-esthetic matter. 

Now, more directly to the question of how a non-essential element 
in poetry can be relevant to its worth. The answer can be devel- 
oped by an analogy with painting. Not all painting is representa- 
tional, not all has a ‘‘literary’’ content. But when it does have, it 
seems artificial to call this element irrelevant to the esthetic worth 
of the picture. Rather it enters into the whole. If it is a distract- 
ing and disintegrating force, so much the worse for the painting 
esthetically ; if it is deepening and integrative, so much the better 
for the painting esthetically. So with poetry. If it does contain 
this sort of statement that invites testing, this becomes a part of the 
whole to be taken into account, appreciatively and critically. If it 
is missing, then the poem is by no means disqualified esthetically, 
any more than is an abstract or non-representational painting. 
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In all cases, whether the assertion within the poem is to be re- 
garded as esthetically significant will depend on whether it is an 
integrative or a disintegrative force, whether it is ‘‘in character’’ 
or ‘‘out of character,’’ whether it blends in or obtrudes. The same 
point can be made with respect to the verification process induced. 
There are cases when we are led out beyond the unified quality of 
the poetic experience to the point where we forget the poem to 
concentrate upon some assertion drawn from it, and clearly this is 
destructive of the esthetic impact. But there are other cases when 
the verification is in situ, when the little ruminating that we indulge 
in seems expansive of the poetic effect, rather than destructive of 
it or an escape from it. Often the balance is delicate, but in general 
it seems that the amount of verification must be relatively slight if 
the containedness of the experience is not to be broken. Hence we 
suggest the term, ‘‘incipient verification.’’ But such incipient veri- 
fication is probably too slight to entitle the assertion so examined to 
be called fully cognitive. Furthermore, it is always somewhat risky 
to propositionalize poetic ‘‘assertions.’’ But to take into account 
the poem’s resistance to heavy assertiveness is to remain somewhat 
vague about what it is that one is asked to verify. So again there 
is good reason to withhold the term ‘‘cognitive.’’ So as not, how- 
ever, to set it over against the more completely verified, full-blown 
cognitive, we should speak of a poem as sometimes having pre- 
cognitive significance. This, we could hope, emphasizes the hypo- 
thetical character that such poetic assertion may have. In scientific 
procedure, the forming of hypotheses is itself,-clearly, not an arbi- 
trary or chance matter. The degree to which such forming is a 
matter of previous collection and analysis of data apparently varies 
greatly with the investigator and the problem, but if there are cases 
more marked by ‘‘insight’’ than by methodical emergence of a 
conclusion (as Bacon insisted upon), it would be such insight that 
would be comparable with these cases of pre-cognition within poetry. 
What is thus suggested by the poem may be, and sometimes is, 
taken from its esthetic context, broadened beyond its strictly quali- 
fied status there, formalized, further tested, and then, perhaps, ad- 
mitted into one’s body of knowledge. But this, as we have tried to 
show, is extra-esthetic, though not, for that reason, necessarily to 
be disparaged. 

. It will perhaps be helpful at this point to summarize the discus- 
sion by listing the chief points we have tried to make: 


(1) The poetic experience is active and interpretive, not passive. 
(2) Part of the activity involves a careful clarification of the 
often subtle intent of the poem. 
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(3) In the light of this intent it is sometimes the case that a 
verification process ensues, whereby the assertions are checked for 
consistency, plausibility, or faithfulness to the data of the reader’s 
experience. 

(4) This process may be carried on within the poetic experi- 
ence—may be as it were, centripetal—and if so is of esthetic signifi- 
cance, positive or negative, both appreciatively and critically. 

(5) Such a process may yield a pre-cognitive value to the poem 
—pre-cognitive because the verification remains incipient. 

(6) More thorough verification may proceed and yield, perhaps, 
more fully-constituted cognitive elements, but this process is extra- 
esthetic and may be anti-esthetic. 

(7) Not all poems do have or must have (to be esthetically valu- 
able) this pre-cognitive element. However, when it is present it 
requires to be taken into account, and may afford considerable con- 
summatory esthetic satisfaction. 


JAMES Li. JARRETT 
UNIVERSITY oF UTAH 





SCIENCE, ITS CONCEPTS AND LAWS 


I 


ONVINCED that the concepts and laws of science can be fully 
understood and adequately evaluated only if they are viewed 
within the framework of a general theory of knowledge, I shall begin 
my discussion with a brief reference to the epistemological point of 
view from which I intend to approach the problems before us.* 

I feel sure that whatever knowledge is accessible to us is 
grounded in our own first-person experience, thatthe logically 
fundamental elements of such knowledge are distinct and disparate 
contents of that experience, and that even our common every-day 
faith in the existence of a real external world is knowledge only to 
the extent to which it is the result of an interpolation and integra- 
tion of first-person experience, culminating, as it does, in a coherent 
and continuous pattern of interacting ‘‘things.’’ Objects of ex- 
perience which can not be assigned an appropriate place within that 
pattern—hallucinatory objects and dream images, for example— 
can not be accepted as real in the sense in which we accept houses 
and trees and birds as real. | 

However, so long as we remain at the ‘‘common-sense’’ level, the 
pattern of things which is the external world, impressive though it 


1 For a fuller account of this point of view I refer any interested person to 
my book, The Basis and Structure of Knowledge, New York, Harper, 1948. 
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is in its obvious order and dependability, remains ill-defined in 
details and ambiguous in general character. Tables and mountains 
and horses may and do fuse into a pattern of interacting things; but 
the nature of the interaction which constitutes that pattern is by 
no means clear. Is it the mystic participation of one thing in 
another in the sense in which such participation is assumed in primi- 
tive man’s thinking and practice, or is it the mechanical pattern of 
nineteenth-century science? Is it the teleological pattern of the 
religionist who sees God’s unfathomable wisdom even in the death 
of a sparrow, or is it the pattern disclosed in the probability equa- 
tions of modern quantum mechanics? I fear that at the ‘‘common- 
sense’’ level some or all of these interpretations or projections of 
the pattern of things we call the world are intermixed and are held 
simultaneously despite mutual incompatibilities. For ordinary 
purposes of daily life this lack of precision and consistency may 
not be important—although a complete misconstruction of the pat- 
tern might endanger our survival; for philosophy it is fatal. 

As I see it, the scientific conception of the world is but an inte- 
grative projection in the same sense in which the mystical concep- 
tion is such a projection. Both are attempts to render first-person 
experience intelligible. Each projection, however, has its own 
inner structure. . Each presupposes its own values, its own modes of 
necessity or interaction, its own criteria of reality. The character- 
istics which distinguish the world of modern science from the world 
of primitive man are the direct results of the differences in the 
integrative process, of the criteria applied, and of the differences in 
the conception of the anticipated pattern as a whole. For reasons 
too obvious to require comment I prefer the pattern suggested by 
and implied in modern science. To me it represents knowledge, in 
the sense of warranted belief, with a degree of warranty not 
equalled by any other integration of first-person experience. 

The term ‘‘science,’’ however, is itself ambiguous and requires 
clarification. 

In order to avoid obvious confusions, I shall speak of ‘‘scientific 
enterprise’’ when I refer to the culturally conditioned and condi- 
tioning activities of the scientists, and shall distinguish this activity 
from science as ‘‘systematized knowledge’’ and from the ‘‘methods 
of inquiry”’ or ‘‘scientific procedures’? employed in the gathering 
of such knowledge. 

The history of science reveals that scientific enterprise is an ever 
changing process of development and growth, and that at any stage 


_ Of this development the prevailing problems and theories of science 


are conditioned by the existing cultural situation as a whole. 
Modern nuclear physics, for example, could not have been developed 
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prior to Planck’s discovery of the quantum, or prior to the rise of 
modern industries capable of manufacturing the needed equipment 
or of harnessing electrical power for research laboratories. 
However, important as the cultural conditioning of the scientific 
enterprise is, it is irrelevant to the epistemological problems en- 
countered in the interplay of theory and procedure in the sciences. 
A ‘‘sociology of knowledge’’ does not go to the heart of the matter ; 
for what is relevant from the epistemological point of view is the 
problem of the nature of a scientific theory—not the fact that such 
and such a theory was accepted at such and such a time; and what 
is relevant also is the problem of the nature of scientific procedure— 
not the fact that a particular procedure was employed at a particu- 
lar time. As far as the scientific enterprise itself is concerned, the 
only epistemologically significant aspect is the ‘‘dialectical’’ inter- 
play of theory and procedure, giving rise, as it does, to questions 
about the grounds upon which propositions are accepted as war- 
ranted, or are rejected as unwarranted—questions, in other words, 
which pertain to the criteria of warranty of scientific beliefs. 


II 


If it is true that the scientific conception of the world is an 
integrative projection of a pattern of interrelations which renders 
first-person experience intelligible and which transcends the ‘‘com- 
mon-sense”’ level of integration in the sense of revealing more truly 
the order inherent in the world of things, then, obviously, this pro- 
jection must be apparent in science as an organized body of knowl- 
edge; i.e., it must be apparent in the system of propositions which 
constitutes that knowledge. 

I shall readily grant that no ultimate system of such propositions 
is yet available. I shall maintain, however, that, in the last analy- 
sis, science aims at such a system and that the history of science 
indicates unmistakably a trend toward such asystem. The integra- 
tion of Galileo’s law of falling bodies and Kepler’s three laws of 
planetary motion achieved in Newtonian mechanics, and the incor- 
poration of the latter as a limiting case in the more comprehensive 
system of relativity mechanics, show what is meant. So does the 
systemic integration of quantum physics and chemistry in modern 
resonance theory. The work in such borderline fields as biophysics 
and biochemistry, aimed as it is at broader applications of basic 
laws, further emphasizes the trend toward an all-comprehensive 
system. The fact that no such integration has as yet been accom- 
plished in the social sciences does not contradict the thesis here 
advanced but bespeaks only a backwardness of the social sciences— 
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a backwardness caused, without doubt, by difficulties inherent in 
the subject-matter with which these sciences are concerned. 

If science, as a body of organized knowledge, is the projection of 
a pattern of that interdependence of things which renders first- 
person experience intelligible, then that pattern is actually disclosed 
in a system of propositions which is, or is intended to be, integrated 
and closed. It is integrated, when it is so constructed that the laws 
applicable to the phenomena of experience are deducible from an 
initial set of definitions and postulates. It is closed when all per- 
tinent problems have a solution within the system itself. Euclidean 
geometry and the domain of numbers typify the kind of system 
meant here. It is true, of course, that textbooks in the field of the 
empirical sciences seldom, if ever, present such formalized systems ; 
but textbooks written for the science student do not necessarily 
contain what is philosophically most important. In practically all 
textbooks in physics and chemistry, however, an underlying system 
is clearly discernible. Moreover, Heinrich Hertz actually achieved 
a formalization of Newtonian mechanics, and Dirac and von Neu- 
mann—the latter in particular—accomplished the same task for 
quantum mechanics. 

In The Basis and Structure of Knowledge I have made the idea 
of such a formalized system in an all-comprehensive sense the key 
to my interpretation of the sciences. It is my contention that sci- 
entific concepts and laws must be understood as integral elements 
of deductive systems—and ultimately of one system, which inte- 
grates into one coherent pattern the phenomenal content of first- 
person experience. If I am right about this, then there follow at 
once certain conclusions concerning the nature and function of 
scientific concepts and laws. 


III 


As far as the concepts of science are concerned, it follows, first, 
that, with the exception of a number of key concepts which are 
defined initially in non-systemic terms and which, in this sense, 
may be regarded as primitive or assumed concepts, all concepts of 
science must be defined within the system itself and in conformity 
with the rules of construction of the system. They are then inter- 
related concepts and have meaning only as elements of the system. 
What is meant here can be illustrated very simply, although 
perhaps inadequately, in the following manner. Let us assume that 
we know initially what a ‘‘four-dimensional space-time continuum’”’ 
is; and let us assume also that we know what a ‘“‘body,’’ in the 
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sense of a ‘‘volume,’’ is.2 We can then define the position of a 
body, A, at a time, ¢, and the change of position or ‘‘motion’’ of A 
during a time interval, ¢,—7¢,. If motion is viewed as a scalar 
quantity, we obtain the concept ‘‘speed.’’ If it is viewed as a 
vector quantity, we derive the concept ‘‘velocity,’’ v. Velocities 
may change either in speed or in direction. The time rate of such 
change is ‘‘acceleration,’’ which is defined as a= (v, — v,)/t. If 
velocity is reduced to zero, motion ceases and the body is at rest. 
‘*Rest’’ is thus definable as a limit of motion. If the acceleration 
of a body is reduced to zero, the body either continues at rest or in 
rectilinear uniform motion. The ‘‘principle of inertia’’ is thus 
obtained as an analytical proposition from the terms previously 
defined. The measure of inertia, however, is ‘‘mass.’’ And once 
the concept ‘‘mass’’ has been obtained, the term ‘‘force’’ can be 
defined in terms of mass and acceleration, so that f= ma. The 
concepts so far defined can now be used in defining still other con- 
cepts which bear the stamp of the system upon them. ‘‘Momentum’’ 
thus designates the quantity of motion measured by the product of 
mass times velocity, i.e.. momentum = mv. ‘‘ Work’’ is the product 
of force, f, times the distance, d, through which the body acted upon 
moves: w= fd. ‘‘Power’’ is the time rate of work, p = w/t; and 
‘‘kinetic energy,’’ or the capacity for doing work, is e = 4mv?. The 
concepts in question—and many more could be added—have thus 
been defined in systemic interdependence. They have been given 
precise meanings and stand revealed as elements of a projected 
system. 

However, the systemic interdependence of scientific concepts is 
only the first consequence with respect to concepts which follows 
from the epistemological thesis previously asserted.: Since the 
integrated system of science is a projection of the pattern which 
renders first-person experience intelligible, the system itself must 
have a definite and discernible connection with the experience in 
question. It follows, therefore, in the second place, that the con- 
cepts of science must be so defined that they are operationally sig- 
nificant in the sense of referring ultimately and in a specifiable 
way to sense-data. No matter how imaginative or intellectualistic 
some of the science concepts may be, they must be so defined that 
propositions containing them, or propositions derivable from propo- 
sitions containing them, can be asserted with respect to sense-data. 

In the physical sciences, the connection between systemic con- 
cepts and sense-data is established primarily through recourse to 
measurements and to procedures culminating in measurements. In 


2 This starting-point has been chosen for purely illustrative purposes. It 
is much more complex than it should be for a thoroughly formalized system. 
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the sample of concepts given above, for instance, the time intended 
is measurable time; the space is a complex of measurable extensions, 
and the mass a measurable magnitude. In each case, the meaning 
of the term is such that it can serve as the starting-point for opera- 
tions which culminate in specifiable sense-data experiences—such as 
point coincidences and pointer-readings. It is a matter of historical 
record that the impossibility of establishing the required connec- 
tions between ‘‘absolute space’’ and ‘‘absolute time,’’ on the one 
hand, and experienceable sense-data, on the other, entailed the ne- 
eessity of abandoning Newtonian mechanics in favor of relativity 
mechanics, which establishes the connections by excluding all but 
relative space and relative time—i.e., all but measurable space and 
measurable time—from the system of interdependent concepts. 

An operational connection between the concepts of science and 
common-sense ‘‘things’’—such as actual clocks, scales, and meter- 
sticks—can serve at best only as an intermediary step; and this for 
the obvious reason that the ‘‘proper’’ functioning of clocks and 
scales, and the ‘‘proper’’ condition of the meter-stick must in turn 
be ascertained through some ultimate reference to sense-data. 

The ease with which quantitatively defined terms can be manipu- 
lated under the rules of logico-mathematical transformation, and 
the corresponding ease with which, through operations of measur- 
ing, they can be related with great precision to sense-data, make 
them scientific concepts par excellence. The envisaged integrated 
and integrating system of the sciences thus becomes an intricate 
development of the category ‘‘quantity’’—which, being one of the 
categories of first-person experience, becomes the cornerstone of 
exact science and a limiting condition of its structure, the precision 
or imprecision of measurements being reflected in the precision or 
imprecision of the application of the laws of science. 


IV 


If science, as an organized body of knowledge, is an integrated 
system, then the laws of science directly applicable to the phenom- 
ena of experience are theorems within that system and, as theo- 
rems, are derivable from an initial set of definitions and postulates 
in the same manner in which the theorems of Euclidean geometry, 
for example, are derivable from the initial Euclidean set of defini- 
tions and postulates. Any formalization of science must make this 
relationship of logical dependence clear and must provide the ap- 
paratus of rules of formation and rules of transformation which 
makes the derivation possible. 

In the actual procedure of scientific enterprise, however, the 
laws or theorems rather than the postulates are discovered first, for 
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they are initially generalizations concerning observed facts, propo- 
sitions pertaining to experienced and/or expected uniformities. 
Being generalizations based upon a limited number of observations, 
such laws have no more validity beyond the basis of their generali- 
zation than have other generalized empirical propositions. But 
when these laws are incorporated as theorems in an integrated 
system and become derivable from a set of postulates, their logical 
status is changed. If the postulates are granted, then, for the 
range of the system, the laws derivable from them are as compel- 
ling in their universality and necessity as are the theorems of any 
deductive system within the range of that system of which they 
are an integral part. 

If Galileo’s law of falling bodies is taken by itself and is inter- 
preted as an empirical generalization, it has no more significance 
than has the generalization that all swans are white when only some 
swans have been observed and all of these have been white. A 
single contrary instance disproves such a proposition, and we never 
know whether or not a contrary instance may be forthcoming. 
Similarly, if Kepler’s three laws of planetary motion are regarded 
as empirical generalizations, they have only the limited significance 
of all such propositions. But if we accept the postulate that all 
bodies gravitate and that they attract each other, according to 
Newton’s law, with a force that is equal to the product of their 
masses divided by the square of their distance, and if, furthermore, 
we can show that the laws of Galileo and Kepler follow as theorems 
from our postulate, then the status of these laws has been radically 
changed. They are now universally and necessarily true for the 
whole range of our postulate. They become valid for all material 
bodies and we may say that, by providing their logical ground, our 
postulate explains why the laws must hold in each relevant case and 
beyond all actual observations; why they are dependable for the 
whole range of material bodies, past, present, and future. That, 
as a matter of historical fact, Newton assumed the validity of 
Kepler’s and Galileo’s laws and formulated his own law in such a 
way as to provide a basis for them, affects in no way the systemic 
import of the relation of dependence finally achieved, or the sig- 
nificance of the change in the logical status of the laws in question. 

If Newton’s law of gravitation, in turn, can be shown to be but 
a theorem in a still broader system, so much the better; for in that 
case this law also attains a new significance and a new logical status 
and, with it, a new validity. The more comprehensive the system— 
comprehensive in the sense of including many different laws 
initially derived as generalizations based upon empirical data but 
now changed to the status of theorems—the more does the evidential 
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weight of the system as a whole reinforce our faith in the validity 
of any particular law which is part of the system. Thus, if we per- 
form an experiment and obtain results which are in disagreement 
with predictions made on the basis of some particular law, then, 
if the law is an isolated empirical generalization, the conflicting evi- 
dence negates the generalization ; but if the law is an integral part 
of a comprehensive system which has been accepted because its laws 
generally are in agreement with the facts of observation, then the 
conflicting evidence must be evaluated in the light of the system as 
a whole and may be discarded as being the result of some irrelevant 
disturbance of the natural course of events. Only if such disturb- 
ance persists and must therefore be accepted as relevant to the 
events does the evidence become crucial. And only in the face of 
the disconfirming evidence of crucial experiments does it become 
necessary to revise the basic set of postulates in such a way as to 
make possible the derivation of a law which becomes applicable to 
the phenomena in question. What was disconfirming evidence for 
the original system now becomes confirming evidence for the new 
system. But the logical structure of science as a system remains 
unaffected by the modification of any particular system at some 
particular time. The modification of the system is but part of the 
‘‘dialectial’’ interplay of theory and observational procedure which 
is the only epistemologically significant aspect of scientific enterprise 
itself. 

At times, the changes in a scientific system necessitated by dis- 
confirming evidence may be but minor adjustments of definitions 
or restrictive restatements of postulates. At other times, the re- 
quired changes may culminate in the construction of a more com- 
prehensive system which includes, as a limiting case or a first ap- 
proximation, most of the original system. Adjustments of this 
type were made by Einstein when he formulated his theory of rela- 
tivity so as to retain the Newtonian laws for all motions involving 
only low velocities and short distances, cosmically speaking. At 
still other times, the changes in a scientific system necessitated by 
new evidence may be so far-reaching that they no longer constitute 
modifications of the original set of postulates but amount to a com- 
plete abandonment of that set and to a new start in science. Ad- 


‘justments of this type were made when modern quantum mechanics 


was created. But whichever type of adjustment may be required 
from time to time, it leaves unaffected the ideal of an integrated 
system as the ultimate goal of a unified science. It leaves un- 
affected the idea that, in principle, all sciences are directed toward 
an integrative interpretation of first-person experience of such type 
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that the laws descriptive of the phenomena become theorems deriv- 
able from a set of operationally significant definitions and postulates. 


W. H. WERKMEISTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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An American Utilitarian. Richard Hildreth as a Philosopher. 
With Selections from his Published and Unpublished Works. 
MartHa M. Pincet. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1948. 214 pp. $3.00. 


The ease of Richard Hildreth is a good illustration of what kind 
of author can stand the test of time even if he encounters marked 
indifference among his contemporaries. Hildreth was not a great 
thinker; but he was a thoroughly honest one. He did not look for 
applause anywhere; but throughout his life he tried hard to come 
to grips, in his own way, with major intellectual problems of his 
time and of all times. 

Miss Pingel’s book on the most consistent American utilitarian 
gives an excellent new insight into the merits of his sober and 
truly self-reliant mind. Her work conclusively shows how much 
richer in substance is Hildreth’s thought than that of only too many 
better known names of his time. It is especially to be welcomed 
that Miss Pingel made accessible a fair number of Hildreth’s writ- 
ings which have been hitherto unpublished or buried in old maga- 
zines and pamphlets of which not too many copies survive in 
American libraries. 

Miss Pingel did well to reprint in her work Hildreth’s A Letter 
to Andrews Norton on Miracles as the Foundation of Religious 
Faith (1840). This pamphlet certainly offers a forceful and well- 
reasoned criticism of pseudo-rational theology. Of the three parts 
of the essay ‘‘The Limping Philosopher,’’ which appeared in 1831 
in The New England Magazine, Miss Pingel wisely selected only 
Part II; for the other parts of this bizarre biographical satire are 
certainly of smaller interest than the middle one. Hildreth’s 
pamphlet, Native Americanism, Detected and Exposed by a Native 
American (1845), was directed against intolerance toward Catholic 
immigrants of those years. But its noble and circumspect reason- 
ing, and its powerful exposure of political and religious fanaticism, 
do not appear outmoded more than a hundred years after it an- 
nounced that ‘‘the authors of our American independence... 
based their political system . . . not [on] the rights of Americans, 
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but the Rights of Man!’’ Even Hildreth’s polemics against George 
Bancroft (1854) are still of interest. Hildreth does not attack the 
historian Bancroft or the historian of literature, whose essay ‘‘The 
Life and Genius of Goethe’’ had once pleased the aged hero of Ger- 
man literature in the last years of his life. Hildreth assails, not 
without reason, a ‘‘Hurra For Both Sides’’ and a ‘‘Bancroft vs. 
Bancroft’’ in Bancroft’s political oratory of those last years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Hildreth’s hitherto unpublished manuscript on the ‘‘Theory of 
Wealth’’ is, to say the least, of historical interest. His ‘‘Theory 
of Taste,’’ also for the first time edited by Miss Pingel, contains, it 
is true, some rather questionable argument but also a good deal of 
very instructive observation on the function of mythology, on the 
importance of the extraordinary, and the feelings of superiority 
in the arts. 

I feel myself largely in agreement with Miss Pingel’s analysis 
of Hildreth’s Theory of Politics (1854). It is only her chapter on 
Hildreth, the moralist, which, it seems to me, does not do sufficient 
justice to some of his essential merits. In his Theory of Morals 
(1844) and in his A Joint Letter to Orestes A. Brownson and the 
Editor of the ‘North American Review’’ (ca. 1845), reprinted by 
Miss Pingel, Hildreth indicated with special clarity and success 
why any ethics which underrates the diversity of existing moral 
convictions is valueless, and why utilitarianism is better fitted to 
overcome these bewildering contradictions between moral judg- 
ments than any other moral philosophy. 

Miss Pingel has hardly mentioned these points. But she praises 
Hildreth for distinguishing between happiness and pleasure and, 
strange to say, she credits not only Hildreth but also Bentham with 
having applied the term ‘‘moral’’ to the actor rather than to the 
act. I have already developed my different evaluation of Ben- 
them’s and Hildreth’s views on these basic moral issues in my essay 
“The Forgotten Moralist ; Richard Hildreth’s ‘Theory of Morals’ ’’ 
in Ethics, Vol. LVII (1947), pp. 191-198, and in my forthcoming 
book on Jeremy Bentham and the Ethics of Today. I, therefore, 
do not wish to repeat myself here. I should like, however, to em- 
phasize once more how well Miss Pingel’s book demonstrates that, 
though Hildreth had none of the virtues of the winged genius, he 
certainly was remarkably free from the vices of ‘‘the eloquent 
parrot’’ and from the pressure of ‘‘the floating opinions of the 
day.’’ 


Davin BAUMGARDT 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


WasHInerTon, D. C. 
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Richard Hildreth. Donatp E. Emerson. (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXIV, Number 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1946. 
181 pp. 


This competent biography comes as a welcome companion piece 
to Miss Pingel’s study of Hildreth’s utilitarianism. The story of 
this New England reformer, journalist, Whig politician, free 
thinker, and philosopher deserves attention not only by historians 
but by students of moral philosophy generally. Moreover, the 
story of Hildreth’s life is a sad, romantic tale, which holds one’s 
interest merely as a story, and which certainly enriches the litera- 
ture of life, manners, and morals in New England. One inevitably 
thinks of Hawthorne as one reads this biography, for though Hil- 
dreth and Hawthorne belonged to opposed political parties, they 
were both English humanitarians who rebelled against Puritan 
hypocrisies and German transcendentalism. But Hildreth was 
more brilliant, violent, and rational. 

Chapter V of this biography is of peculiar philosophical inter- 
est, as it tells of Hildreth’s ambitious plan to expand systemati- 
cally the ‘‘Rudiments of the Inductive Philosophy of Man’’ in 
eight treatises. The aim of this system of philosophy was ‘‘to 
apply to the philosophy of man’s nature the same inductive method 


which has proved so successful in advancing what is called natural 
philosophy. Man is a part of nature; the philosophy of man is 
a part of natural philosophy; and it ought to be investigated by 
the same methods’’ (p. 99). 


I have studied history in vain, if many signs do not indicate that we are 
now on the verge of a great revolution of opinions, which soon must come. 
The philosophers of the last age, with admirable courage ‘and tact though 
with defective knowledge, attacked by sap and mine, by battery and assault, 
the existing opinions of their day. As these opinions gave way, the institu- 
tions and social arrangements of those times which were founded and built 
upon those opinions, gave way also, and the alarm was raised by priests and 
aristocrats in which they were joined by many frightened semi-philosophers 
that universal ruin would ensue. A reaction as always in such cases followed. 
... That reaction is now over. Again the assailants are advancing with 
equal tact and greater knowledge. The struggle may be hard, but it will be 
final. For my part, I prefer to advance in the forlorn hope. To perish in 
the breach in the assault upon tyranny and error is not the worst death a 
man might die. [Pp. 99-100.] 


Of this heroically conceived work only the Theory of Morals and 
The Theory of Politics appeared; and now Miss Pingel has pub- 
lished his sketches of The Theory of Wealth and The Theory of 
Taste. In some ways more indicative of his ‘‘inductive’’ powers 
and scientific aims are his political pamphlets, especially his anti- 
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slavery tract, Despotism in America (1840), and his Banks, Bank- 
ing and Paper Currency (1840), which expressed vigorously his 
liberalism, as his diatribes against Norton and Brownson expressed 
vigorously his rationalism. 

It is amusing and instructive to read that in 1864, when Edward 
Everett was collecting money for the dying man, he wrote to 
Charles Sumner: 


Personally Mr. Hildreth was but little known here, and his unsympathizing 
accounts of the Pilgrim Fathers has prevented his History [of the United 
States] from being as popular here as otherwise it might have been. [P. 162.] 


In this field, too, the poor radical succumbed to his more Brahmin, 
‘‘democratic’’ rival, Bancroft. 


H. W. S. 


Lavoratore nell’unwerso. Saggio di una filosofia del lavoro. 
Mario M. Rossi. (Studi Storici e Politici, V.) Roma: Edizioni 
Leonardo. 1947. 136 pp. 


In this compact metaphysical essay Rossi undertakes a searching 
critique of the familiar distinctions between causality and produc- 
tivity, between natural necessity and human technology, between 
reaction and interaction. He devotes himself primarily to the 
Kantian arguments which lead to the basic antinomies and con- 
trasts between experience and physical existence. The result is an 
extremely clear and relatively simple presentation of a cosmology 
and ontology in which the process of acquiring knowledge (includ- 
ing its elements of invention, reproducibility, functional integra- 
tion and ‘‘improbability’’) is related to its natural context in the 
same way in which labor is related to its social context. Rossi con- 
eludes not only that knowing is a form of working, but that the 
world as a whole is at work. This process he calls ‘‘hypercausation”’ 
and ‘‘logical hyperdetermination’’ to distinguish it from the tradi- 
tional mechanical models of Newtonian and Kantian necessity. 

This essay is a metaphysical development of Rossi’s ideas on 
ethics and science, which he had published in less sytematic form 
(notably in his Saggio sul rimorso), and it is also an introduction 
to a forthcoming essay on the relation between logical validity and 
contingent existence. Both the style and the method of his philo- 
sophical analysis make the reader eager for more from Rossi’s pen 
and make him wish for an English translation; his ideas would be 
of considerable importance to contemporary English and American 
thinkers, and deserve to be more widely read. 


H. W. S. 
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An Analysis of Volitional Life. C. Lampex. Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard. London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 1947. 
104 pp. 8 Dan. Cr. 


‘‘Only in a circuitous manner can we attain to an understand- 
ing of volitional life. There seems to be no doubt that we must 
seek the source of volitional activity in certain organic dispositions’’ 
(p. 7). The author explores these dispositions for the most part 
by dialectical inferences and appeals to common sense, with many 
a ‘‘no doubt’’ and ‘‘undoubtedly”’ to fill gaps in the impression- 
istic, semi-mechanistic description of volition. 

KB. N. G. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of DeWitt H. Parker, Robert 
Mark Wenley University Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Michigan, on June 21, 1949, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. His age 
was 64, 





